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with great frankness and freedom, but he never worried or nagged;
and when differences were inevitable, he went out of his way to
be friendly and courteous in his private dealings. Both Campbell-
Bannerman and Asquith have left on record how greatly he eased
their task by his forbearance and good humour.
Everybody liked him, and in his short reign he contrived to make
the Crown popular without lowering its dignity. In this respect he
seemed to have a perfect instinct for the happy mean. He knew the
limitations of his own qualities, and had the good sense not to let
them be faked or vamped by courtiers and officials. When elaborate
speeches were written for him, he would throw them aside with an
impatient gesture, since, as he said, " everybody knows I don't talk
like that/' For better or worse the public, he insisted, must take him
for what he was, not as he might be dressed up for the monarchical
stage. This was exactly what the great majority preferred, and in
his hands the British monarchy was what the British people wished
it to be.
3
The King had the great advantage of having at his elbow two
exceptionally wise and able advisers, one his principal Private Secre-
tary, Lord Knollys, the other, Lord Esher, whom he called the
" greatest of his public servants." The latter became intimate with
Queen Victoria and her son when Permanent Secretary to the Office
of Works, which was responsible for the upkeep of the Koyal palaces ;
and after resigning that office he had devoted himself to Army reform,
and was appointed the one permanent member of the Committee
of Imperial Defence, for the establishment of which he was largely
responsible. His activities, however, were not confined to military
matters; and he became in effect a liaison officer between the King
and the leaders of both political parties. He was trusted by both
to the extent that both wished to make him Secretary for War, and
Lord Morley, when Secretary for India, offered him the Viceroyalty
in succession to Lord Minto. But his mind was made up that the
particular thing he was doing could be done best if he declined public
office and refrained from committing himself to either political party.
His position was not without its difficulties and dangers, and his
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